CALVIN  S   SEIZURE   OF   POWER

accept an easy peace if it involves his conceding an iota.
Compromise is impossible to such a man, and at the very
time when the Town Council was contradicting him, he,
who demanded from others absolute subordination to
authority, would heedlessly rise in revolt against what
for him should have represented constituted authority.
From his pulpit he hurled invectives against the "Small
Council," declaring "that he would rather die than fling
the holy body of the Lord for dogs to devour." Another
preacher declared in open church that the Town Council
was "an assembly of topers." Thus Calvin's adherents
formed a rigid block in their defiance of authority.

The Town Council could not tolerate so provocative a
revolt. At first it was content to issue an unmistakable
hint to the effect that the pulpit must not be used for
political purposes, since the business of those who held
forth in the pulpit was simply and solely to expound the
word of God. But Calvin and his followers having dis-
regarded this official instruction, the Council, as a last
resort, forbade the preachers to enter the pulpit; and the
most insubordinate of them, Courtauld, was arrested for
his incitations to rebellion. This implied open war
between the powers of the Church and the powers of the
State. Calvin promptly took up the gauntlet. Attended
by his supporters, he forced his way into the cathedral
of St. Pierre, sturdily mounted the steps of the proscribed
pulpit, and, since representatives of the parties began to
crowd into the church sword in hand, one side deter-
mined to support the interdicted preacher, and the other
side to prevent him from making himself heard, a riot
ensued, so that the Easter celebrations very nearly ended
in massacre.

Now the Town Council's patience was exhausted.
The Great Council of the Two Hundred, the supreme
authority, was summoned, and was asked to dismiss
Calvin and the other preachers who defied the municipal
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